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a mere stage dream, a thing of falsities and anach-
ronisms, against which he was to wage a long war.
For when in 1849 Ruskin came, with much material
already collected, to write "The Stones of Venice,"
he discovered that her history would have to be ex-
amined anew; for even the accepted authorities could
not agree within a hundred years as to the dates of
her chief monuments. He must question them, stone
by stone. Patiently he set himself to read the riddle
of the Ducal Palace and of St. Mark's, and at last
he could say that what he had found was truth.

St. Mark's he interpreted as a piece of jewel-
work on the grand scale, in the sense jof art: in the
light of his inevitable ethics, "No city had such a
Bible." It is a mighty humanity, perfect and proud,
hiding no weakness beneath the mantle, gaining no
greatness from the diadem. All that he said of it
in the earlier volumes he would have set aside in
later days for the more condensed study, " St. Mark's
Rest," but those who care most for his writings have
not agreed with this judgment. Yet it is well not to
neglect " St. Mark's Rest," were it only for the hints
of compensation that came to Ruskin amid a ruined
and desolated Venice, as she seemed to him then.

There in later days he fell in love with Carpaccio's
St. Ursula, worshipping her, someone has finely said,
as a sincere Athenian might have worshipped the
Queen of the Air. And in this temper, which one
may perhaps call Ruskin's meteoric mood, he had
new visions of Venetian history, not in her painting